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Scale as Content 


The three sculptures included in this exhibition have little in common except that an awesome 
scale is a major part of the content of the work. The kind of scale that acts as content is not 
simply a matter of size and proportion, it is a function of the way the forms appear to expand and 
continue beyond their physical limitations, acting aggressively on the space around them and 
compressing it. The intrusion of these forms into the surrounding space and their interaction 
with the architecture force the viewer to consider the environment in which they are placed in 
the context of the sculpture. The emotional impact of the works comes largely from the fact 
that the spectator must reconsider a familiar space and must as well reassess his own size, place 
and importance in terms of the work. It can be an exhilarating or even frightening experience. 

This is a new use of scale and its importance is emphasized by placing the sculpture in a 
late neo-classic building. The Corcoran Gallery, designed by Ernest Flagg in 1893, provides a 
monumental, and at first glance, uncongenial area in which to place contemporary sculpture. 
Oddly enough, the juxtaposition of simple geometric structures with the intricate detailing of 
the building establishes a unique interplay of forms in which the sculpture agitates the archi¬ 
tecture by reverberating against it. 

This is the first time that an American museum has requested three major artists to create 
an exhibition of works made especially for the museum’s space. Ronald Bladen, Barnett Newman 
and Tony Smith were persuaded to consider putting aside other work to participate in the project. 
Once they saw and considered the available spaces in the museum all three decided to accept 
the challenge of creating works capable of dominating the setting. 

Bladen and Smith have coincidentally done works that take on the traditionally architectural 
dimension of interior space. The sculptures can be seen not only in the round, and from the 
vantage point of the balconies, above,but can also be walked through—experienced from within. 
A paradox of spaces within spaces is set up making the voids as vital to the work as the positive 
forms. Smith has called his piece Smoke alluding to the curling configuration and interaction 
of the negative areas. 

In Smoke the forms are developed from pure geometric shapes which grow in the manner 
of crystals, capable of becoming infinitely repeated in any direction or of being arrested at any 
desired point. Smith talks of them as having no symmetry in the sense of the cubist idea of forms 
relating around a center or an axis, but they are made cohesive by a complex internal symmetry 
and modular system. As a result, the work is continuous, encompassing the viewer in an endless 
intertwining of elements. One senses, but cannot easily understand, the underlying generative 
order. 

This piece was built during the summer and fall of 1967 by the maintenance staff of the 
Corcoran under the direction of Smith’s assistant, from a model and drawings which Smith 
continually adjusted. The sculptor, who practiced architecture for a good many years and worked 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, is so sensitive to the possibilities of achieving strong structures by 
putting light members in tension that he was able to design hollow plywood elements capable 
of supporting the whole structure. Smoke is placed so that the sculpture intrudes between the 
columns. Unlike a traditional sculpture which sits politely in the middle of the space provided, 
Smoke nudges the architecture, flexing its own muscles against the building. 

Unlike Smith’s work which grows in a completely logical manner, Bladen’s The X hovering 
slightly off the floor is built in an absurd, impossible defiance of architectural principles. The 


first impact of severe frontal symmetry is neither inviting nor ingratiating. It is only when this 
initial impression is changed by the surprises of experiencing the sculpture from different positions 
that it becomes hypnotic. From within it is a place of shelter with the aura of a dolmen, from 
without the arms soar into the air, extending beyond their own length to fill the space of the 
atrium. It is a provocative aggressive work which makes an indelible stamp on the spectator and 
the space. The X is, in reality, two pieces of sculpture. The mysterious black form contains 
within its smooth contours a complex structure that is both its support and another work of art. 
This skeleton is worth mentioning because it is not just the minimum, necessary support for the 
work. There are more simple structural solutions but this was built because Bladen enjoyed 
interlacing and bolting the wooden members together to form a work of complex rhythms, 
knowing that eventually it would become a hidden private sculpture. The skeleton with its 
intricate interpenetration of members and spaces is the antithesis of the completed work. 

The X was erected during the summer outside a barn near Woodstock by the artist working 
without benefit of plans or drawings. When completed the sculpture was broken down into 
sections, transported to the Corcoran and reassembled. There the plywood skin was applied, 
concealing the skeleton, and transforming The X into its present uncompromising form. Strangely 
in its final closed simplicity it is less readily comprehended than in its more complex state. It 
has ceased to be a letter and has become a more universal, less easily identifiable symbol—an 
evocative presence. 

Barnett Newman has made a landscape monument which takes its proper place outside the 
building in a city rich with other monuments. The ambiguous work acts as a pivotal point for 
the curved corner of the building. Opposite thrusts of the downward pointed obelisk and the 
pyramid cancel each other out by creating a precarious balance. They seem to be of equal weight 
poised and spinning as surprisingly as a dancer. Although the work was roughly designed as a 
small cardboard maquette, the final adjustments of size and proportion were made during con¬ 
struction in a collaboration between the artist and the fabricating firm who engineered and 
executed the work. The critical decision of where the obelisk should be truncated was made by 
Newman himself when the sculpture was in process. This delicate cutting away to exactly the 
right volume determined the balance,* one can imagine it thrusting up indefinitely even as it 
rests in momentary equilibrium. Newman has, for a long time, wanted to execute a point-to- 
point sculpture but has been discouraged by structural engineers. In 1963 he asked a fabricating 
firm about the feasibility and was told it was impossible. New building techniques and new 
alloys of spectacularly strong steel have made it a reality. As in his painting, Newman has dared 
to set his elemental forms against an infinite field. 

All these sculptures have been executed for this exhibition but the forms have been 
developed from ideas that have preoccupied the artists over a period of time. Bladen’s X first 
appears in an "Earth Drawing" of 15 years ago,* for at least two years he has hoped to do a 
sculpture based on this shape. Prototypes for Smith’s piece have been appearing in other recent 
sculptures and the first model for a work based on the tetrahedron and hexagon was put together 
of hair curlers some years ago. 

This exhibition has provided the impetus for the artists to push their ideas to completion. 


Eleanor Green 
















































































